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ADDRESS 



ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON; 

Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting on the 27th May, 1850, 
By Capt. W. H. Smyth, R.N., K.S.F., F.R.S., &c. 

PRESIDENT. 



Gentlemen, — The ordinary business of tlie meeting having termi- 
nated, I have now to address you on the state and condition of 
geography in general and in abstract ; but as this is the anniversary of 
the day when you did me the honour of electing me to your chair, I 
have first, in justice to my own feelings and to your choice of the con- 
stituents, to render my acknowledgments to the Vice-Presidents, Secre- 
taries, and Members • of the Council, for their uniform attention and 
support in the discharge of the various duties during the last year. 

Obituary. 

The satisfaction which I experience in thus alluding to their kind 
assistance has, however, a painful check, in having also to recall to 
your mind the loss which the Society has sustained in those mem- 
bers — eighteen in number on our home, and three on our foreign 
list — whom death has snatched from us since our last anniversary. Of 
these I may cite Mr, William "Westall, the artist who accompanied 
Captain Flinders in his voyage of Australian research ; Colonel Alder- 
son, of the Royal Engineers ; the Duke of St. Albans ; Major-General 
Cleiland, of the Honourable East India Company's Service; and 
Louis Hayes Petit, Esq., as among our earliest supporters. And 
there are others who demand especial mention as zealous aiders and 
abettors of our exertions, or as general labourers in the vineyard of 
knowledge. 

The Eight Hon. Sir Charles Vaughan was very conversant with the 
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history and geography of Spain, a country which he first visited as a 
traveller and then as a diplomatist ; he was subsequently employed as 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Swiss cantons, and afterwards as British 
Envoy to the United States. His last appointment was that of Ambas- 
sador to Constantinople, but he did not enter upon its duties, as Lord 
Ponsonby revoked the application to be relieved from that station. 
Sir Charles was educated at Oxford, where he became a member of 
All Souls, of which college he retained a fellowship till his death. 
Before his arrival at Madrid in the winter of 1808, he had passed some 
weeks at Saragossa, very soon after the French were compelled to 
abandon the siege of that town, and had thus an opportunity of col- 
lecting on the spot, materials for his interesting account of the heroic 
resistance of its inhabitants. Some of tlie gentlemen now present may 
remember how eagerly this work was read at the time, and the enthu- 
siasm it excited in the Spanish cause. 

Mr. Robert Shedden entered the Eoyal Navy, and served throughout 
the Chinese war, in which he was severely wounded. He afterwards 
bought a fine schooner- yacht, called the ' Nancy Dawson,' in which he 
humanely and intrepidly accompanied the search for Sir John Franklin 
along the shores of the Arctic coast of America, although it had been 
his first intention to visit Japan. " Nothing could exceed the kindness 
of Mr. Shedden," said Captain Kellett, in his Report to the Admiralty, 
" to those in the boats, in supplying them with everything his vessel 
could afford, and in following them with considerable risk." He died 
at Mazatlan, in Mexico, probably in consequence of the severe fatigues 
he underwent during the voyage. 

Admiral Sir "William Hotham was one of the first who joined the 
Geographical Society, remarking that such an establishment had long 
been wanting. He had a great regard for science, but age and its 
consequent cares debarred him from an active participation in its 
pursuits. This oflScer was educated at Westminster School, from 
which he entered the navy in 1785, with the estimable Captain 
Edward Thompson. He served with great distinction in various parts 
of the globe till December, 1813, when he became a Eear-Admiral, 
.since which time he remained on half-pay till his death. 

Admiral Sir Edward William Campbell Rich Owen was a zealous 
and intelligent supporter of your Society, and was the elder brother of 
your active member, the present Eear-Admiral William Fitzwilliam 
Owen, with whose surveys you are well acquainted. Sir Edward 
entered the navy so far back as the summer of the year 1775 ; from 
which time, with few intervals, he was employed in his country's 
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service for upwards of seventy years, with an activity and decision that 
are now matters of historic record. 

The Rev. Edward Stanley, Doctor of Divinity, Lord Bishop of Nor- 
wich, was seized with congestion of the brain, in Scotland, and died on 
the 8th of September last, in the seventy-first year of his age. In him I 
have to regret a friend of many years' standing. He had early evinced 
a predilection for the navy, and very reluctantly entered St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he became a wrangler in 1802. He was ar- 
dently fond of science, but the particular branch in which his active and 
inquiring mind excelled, was the study of Natural History ; whence he 
was many years President of the Linnsean Society. He was kind and 
cheerful in deportment, and possessed, in a remarkable degree, the 
power of attracting the personal attachment of his numerous acquaint- 
ance ; nor can his amiable animation at our closing meeting, last June, 
so shortly before his death, be forgotten by many now present. 
Another Right Rev, Prelate, Edward Copleston, Bishop of Llandafi, 
and Dean of St. Paul's, has also been lost to the Society. He was a 
profound scliolar, and very agreeable and instructive in conversation. 
Besides his ' Prselectiones Academicae ' and various theological works, 
he was distinguished in the literary world by his able defence of 
Oxford (his Alma Mater) against the unsparing attacks of the ' Edin- 
burgh Review.' I liappen to know, personally, that he was well 
versed in ancient and mediaeval geography ; and had long been forming 
a choice library, when he died on the 14th of last October. 

Rear- Admiral Sir Samuel John Brooke Pechell, Bart., was one of 
the first members of this Society. He entered the navy in the year 
1796, in the Pomone frigate, commanded by his maternal uncle. Sir 
John Borlase Warren ; whence, by successive degrees, he rose to be an 
officer of distinguished merit and great utility. In his command of 
the Cleopatra, of 36 guns, in the West Indies, he evinced great address 
and method ; and when, in Jan. 1809, he silenced the Topaze, a French 
frigate of the largest class, before his companions could come up, the 
Commander-in-Chief offered Captain Pechell the command of the prize, 
as a mark of his approbation, saying to him at the same time, " As you 
have won her, you shall wear her." He was very attentive to the state 
of the charts while cruising, but his graver attention was bent upon 
Naval Gunnery, upon which he published some very useful pamphlets, 
one of which, entitled ' Observations upon the Fitting of Guns on 
board His Majesty's Ships,' went through three editions. Sir Samuel 
had long suffered from gout, and died in London on the 3rd of last 
November. 
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Commander James Wolfe entered the Navy in the summer of 1814, 
and joined Her Majesty's ship Adventure, under my command, early 
in 1821, at the earnest recommendation of Captain Sandilands, of the 
Morgiana, in which vessel he had been serving on the coast of Africa. 
I found him ready, obedient, and pains-taking, and therefore assigned 
plenty of employment for his exertions. He attained the rank of 
Lieutenant in 1829 ; and nearly from that time to the day of his death, 
29th of last November, has been actively employed in the survey of 
various coasts and harbours. For his merits in this department he was 
made a Commander in 1843, and appointed to continue his examinations 
of the Irish shores. Various charts and plans of his station have been 
published by the Hydrographical Office, of which the principal are, the 
River Shannon from the entrance up to Limerick, on seven double 
elephant sheets ; Upper and Lower Lough Erne, Bantry Bay, Bear 
Haven, and the Cove of Cork. Besides these, there is now in hand and 
will be soon published, the South Coast of Ireland from Cork to Bantry 
Bay, on seven or eight large sheets, probably the most complete of 
Commander Wolfe's surveys. 

Mr. Edward Doubleday, a distinguished naturalist, with some taste 
for geography, died on the 14th of last December, of a very painful com- 
plaint in the spinal process, at the early age of thirty-nine. He was 
assistant in the zoological department at the British Museum ; and 
his labours in the classification and delineation of insects were of cri- 
tical accuracy, as shown in his work on ' Diurnal Lepidoptera,' now 
interrupted by his death. He is regretted likewise as the able Secre- 
tary of the Entomological Society, a testimony of no small character 
to his habits of method and application ; and his general knowledge in 
literature was very extensive. In memory of his zeal, it may be re- 
collected that, before his being appointed to the Museum, he visited the 
United States, to collect specimens in all branches of natural history ; 
and that he wished to accompany the ill-fated Niger expedition as 
naturalist. 

Henry John George Herbert, Earl of Carnarvon, was educated at 
Eton, and Christ-Church, Oxford, where he took his degree. In spite 
of delicate health, he was an assiduous traveller. In 1822, in company 
with Mr. Pusey, his brother-in-law, he made an extensive tour in 
Spain, which led to the publication of his well-written poem, called 
The Moor, in 1825. Two years afterwards, Lord Carnarvon resumed 
his Peninsular travels ; and the stirring personal adventures he was 
involved in are detailed in his ' Description of Portugal and Gallicia,' 
an attractive narrative, which has passed through three editions. In 
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1838, he resumed his travels, making an extensive tour in the Levant; 
and it is much to be regretted that illness prevented the intended 
completion of his journal for public view, more especially as he had 
found a very singular state of society to exist among the Mainotes. 
This accomplished and virtuous nobleman died, after a lingering ill- 
ness, in Berkshire, on the 10th of last December, in the fiftieth year of 
his age. 

The Foreign Members, whose loss from our ranks we have to de- 
plore, are Colonel Forsell, the distinguished Swedish statist ; Cavaliere 
Adriano Balbi, of Venice; and M. Edward Biot, of Paris. The 
Cavaliere's son, M. Eugene Balbi, has sent us a lithographed por- 
trait of his father, and a copy of the first part of his ' New Compen- 
dium of Geography,' the publication of which is to be completed in 
the course of the present year. The death of M. Biot was communi- 
cated to me on the 25th of March, by his celebrated father, Jean- 
Baptiste, so respected in our scientific circles, in these terms : — 

" I have the grief to inform you that I have just lost my son, Edward Con- 
stance Biot, Member of the Institute (Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres), whom your learned Society honoured by placing on your list of 
Corresponding Members. 

" He died on the 13th of March, 1850, aged 47, having been born the 2nd 
of July, 1803. Besides the works and memoirs which he had before published, 
of which I shall soon have the honour of sending you a complete list, he was 
occupied, when death struck him, in printing a translation of Tcheou-li, in two 
volumes 8vo., accompanied by numerous extracts from the best Chinese com- 
mentators. His labour will not be lost — the printing of his first volume, and 
of part of the second, being completed at his death ; and we have found among 
his manuscripts all the remainder of his translation of the text, also the general 
and particular tables of the entire work, as well as the historical and critical 
dissei-tation that is to serve as an introduction. The learned Chinese scholar, 
M. Stanislaus Julien, whose disciple he was, has had the goodness to under- 
take the whole publication, thus continuing to his pupil beyond the grave, that 
interest and affection which he granted him during life." 

Our own " Laboubs." 

In now turning to a retrospect of our proceedings during the past 
year, I cannot but congratulate you upon the satisfactory Annual 
Report which you have this day received from your Council, since it 
strongly exhibits the elements of stability. That a depression had 
taken place in your financial concerns is not at all surprising, when 
the efforts and offerings of so young an association are considered. The 
Report has quoted the statement I made to the prime minister, Lord 
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John Russell, on the subject ; and to that statement I can safely add, 
that I am not aware of any one of the scientific bodies of London hav- 
ing made so great an effort in a similar time, by publications and 
money-grants, to forward the special branch of knowledge for which 
it has been especially associated. 

During the present session of the Society we have had many very 
valuable communications at our meetings, from all quarters of the 
globe ; and few of those evenings have passed without some instructive 
discussion, or verbal comment, in illustration of the papers read. Our 
collections of books and maps have been largely augmented by va- 
luable donations ; and they are gradually gaining the most proper con- 
dition and arrangement for eifective usefulness. 

"Without at all impinging on the interest of those papers which are 
to appear in your Journal, I may be allowed to catch a Parthian glance 
at those which were read at our last year's evening meetings. 

Sir Gardner "Wilkinson, perhaps the best authority upon the actual 
condition of Egypt, sent us his remarks on the country between "Wady 
Halfeh and Gebel Berkel, in Ethiopia, with some observations on the 
level of the Nile. This is a field which Sir Gardner, from having long 
and successfully made it his peculiar study, is well qualified to reason 
upon ; and he accordingly treats its geology, botany, and topography 
with a masterly hand ; but the measurements, taken with the aneroid 
barometer, may require repetition and confirmation. We have since 
received a paper containing notes on Central Africa and the Upper 
Nile, by Baron Von Muller, the Austrian Consul-General in that 
region ; a gentleman who purposes to continue his researches there, to 
which I shall presently allude. 

During this period, our African intelligence has been unusually varied. 
The interesting and welcome account of the discovery of Lake Ngami 
was followed by Mr. Macqueen's communication on the geography of 
South Africa, a letter from Colonel Napier on the same subject, and 
the exhibition of a series of beautiful views and illustrations in Abys- 
sinia, by Mr. Bernatz. Mr. Macqueen has also exerted himself in 
procuring the best notices of Eastern Africa ; and Colonel J. A. 
Lloyd has supplied us with a description of Madagascar, in which there 
is some new information respecting the geography and inhabitants of 
that great and important island. 

But I regret to say that on the west of this continent we have lost 
our able pioneer, Mr. John Duncan, who died on board her Majesty's 
ship Kingfisher, in the Bight of Benin, on his way to "Whydah, 
having been appointed Vice-Consul for the British Government at 
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Dahomey. Mr. Duncan had served in the Life Guards ; but being 
imbued with an ardent thirst for African discovery, procured an ap- 
pointment as armourer in the Niger expedition, to which, in the time of 
distress and mortality, he rendered effective service. He subsequently, 
under the direction of this Society, explored a great tract of country 
between the rivers Lagos and Niger, never before visited by any Euro- 
pean, in which, though uneducated, his observant mind and prudent 
conduct produced useful results, especially in the moral views he 
brought forward. 

Your Honorary Secretary, Mr. Hogg, presented ns with a paper 
on Abila and the Tetrarchy of Abilene, near Mount Lebanon, which 
does equal honour to his learning and his perseverance ; and as he has 
brought together a great mass of matter in illustration of that subject, 
it will probably be considered as setting at rest the question respecting 
the actual position of these places. This was followed by some notes 
on the physical geography of Palestine, by Colonel Von Wilden- 
bruch, which, though of some interest in itself, left undetermined the 
peculiar conditions of that very singular depression of surface, which 
induced the ancients to designate the whole earthquake-shaken area 
« Ccele-Syria." 

From the northern, and hitherto nearly unexplored, parts of Arabia, 
we have some singularly valuable details communicated by Dr. Wallin, 
a Finnish gentleman, who has so completely made himself master of 
the language, manners, and customs of Arabia, that he is perhaps the best 
qualified traveller for exploring in that country now living. Indeed 
I cannot do better than quote the emphatic words of Major Rawlinson, 
whose authority none will dispute: — "Looking," said he, "to the 
qualifications of travellers for Arabian discovery, there are two names, 
and two names only, which stand out in very bright relief. Those 
names (I must be excused for associating them) are Burckhardt and 
Wallin. I see many points of resemblance between them, the same 
iron constitution, the same versatility, the same indomitable energy, 
the same imperturbable temper." Major Eawlinson made Dr. Wallin's 
acquaintance on the banks of the Tigris, and described him to me as 
having so completely mastered the idiom, enunciation, and minutest 
peculiarities of the language of the Arabs, as to be truly a Bedouin. 
While on these regions, I cannot omit to recall to you the obligation 
we are under to Major Rawlinson himself, for the learned and lucid 
description of Babylonia, which he so obligingly recited to us at our 
last meeting. 

We have received and read the account of a fourth entrance from 
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Sikkim into Thibet, by means of the Donkiah pass, by Dr. Hooker ; 
and a letter from his excellent father, Sir Wm. Jackson Hooker, de- 
scribes the recent capture and subsequent release of his son and Dr. 
Campbell, by the Rajah of Sikkim. 

Dr. GutzlafF, lately elected a Corresponding Member of this Society, 
has very kindly made us some graphic communications respecting 
China and Japan ; the first confirmed by his own personal experience, 
and the second by strict and methodized inquiry. We also had an 
account of a late visit to Japan, by Commander Mathison, in her 
Majesty's ship Mariner, which contains detailed information as to the 
ports and places he visited, the people he met with, and the exclusive 
principles of their government. 

From Dr. Bigsby — one of our members, and late Secretary to the 
Boundary Commission — ^we have received notes on the route from Lake 
Superior to Rainy Lake ; and he has furnished the library with his 
work entitled ' Pictures of Travel in the Canadas,' giving some new 
notices of the Highlands below Quebec, and of the Lakes, with nume- 
rous plates and maps. Mr. William Bollaert, another member of this 
Society, read a description of the Geography of Texas, as observed 
by himself. This paper was replete with interest ; and accompanied 
by geological sections, which combined much physical detail, leaving 
very little doubt as to the structure of that extensive state. Reports on 
the Coal Formation in the Straits of Magellan, from Captain Hender- 
son, R.N., and Commander Paynter, and another on tlie Discovery of 
Coal near Erzeroom, in Asia Minor, were also received and read. 

From Australia we have had some detached communications, of 
which one treated of an expedition from Perth to Russell Range, on the 
south-western parts, by Surveyor-General Roe. It is, however, with 
regret I state that nothing authentic has yet been heard concerning 
the long-absent and adventurous Leichhardt. The last advices still 
bear date, Cogoon, 3rd of April, 1848. The report of his having 
retraced his steps for a considerable distance, to the nearast station, 
with the intelligence of his having discovered a vast and fertile tract 
beyond, has not been confirmed officially. But the fate of another 
expedition in those regions, is unfortunately divested of all uncertainty ; 
for Earl Grey communicated to us the Governor's dispatch, enclosing 
the documents relating to the murder of that experienced explorer, 
Mr. E. B. Kennedy. These, as you will remember, consisted of the 
Journal of Mr. William Carron, botanist to the expedition, some 
examinations, and the unaffected but touching narrative of Jackey- 
Jackey, liis faithful native servant. 
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"We have also had Mr. Thomas Brunner's ' Journal of an Expedition 
to explore the Interior of the Middle Island of New Zealand ;' in the 
course of which several interesting discoveries were made. This is a 
plainly-told story of 550 days' sojourn in a rugged and wild country, 
almost without inhabitants, and nearly destitute of vegetation. The 
party endured great fatigue and privation ; and the description holds 
out but little to tempt the settling emigrant. 

You will not have forgotten Mr. Saxe Bannister's proposal for the 
construction of Maps upon the walls of the corridors and committee- 
rooms of the new Houses of Parliament ; nor the elaborate remarks 
thereupon by your excellent Vice-President, Mr. Greenough, the 
object of which, he said, was " rather to enunciate a principle, than to 
lay down a system." Mr. Bannister has since published a pamphlet on 
Pictorial iVlaps for the illustration of the land, the sea, and the heavens 
on the walls of extensive buildings ; and he suggests the newly-con- 
structed large concave globes, called georamas, for the purpose of 
giving geographical lectures in. The maps proposed are such as those 
which Gregory the Great introduced into the Vatican; and such as 
that constructed by Sebastian Cabot, of Bristol, long exhibited in the 
gallery of the Eoyal Palace at Whitehall. But Mr. Greenough, while 
favourable to the principle, would prefer a series of entirely new carto- 
graphic compositions, to any copy whatever. 

Europe. 

In presenting to you a rapid outline of the existing state of geo- 
graphical inquiry in general, I have to remark that though from the 
wide spread nature of the conditions of the question there will of course be 
many a hiatus in point of circumstance, I hope that the kindness of my 
correspondents has enabled me to give a tolerable sketch in substance. 
And in thus glancing around the globe, albeit I shall not exactly step 
pari passu in the track of my worthy predecessor, I purpose keeping 
to the form in which his address was delivered at our last anniversary ; 
a form introduced into this Society by his learned and esteemed father ; 
in continuing which I endeavour to render more durable and impera- 
tive a practice, that must inevitably be deemed useful. 

It has been usual to commence with the state of the survey of our 
own coasts— and the extent and value of those labours really have a 
particular claim to your notice, as well from the utility of the results 
as from the talents and industry employed. Last year Captain Sher- 
ingham was represented as extending his work westward from the Isle 
of Wight ; and we learn that he is now actively surveying the vicinity 
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and dangers of St. Alban's Head. Captain Bullock is continuing his 
examination of the coast from the entrance of the Thames to New- 
haven ; Commander Otter is employed on the N.W. coast of Scot- 
land and the Hebrides ; and Captain Robinson is stationed on the "W". 
coast of Scotland, from the Mull of Cantyre to the northward. Cap- 
tain Beechey is still investigating the tidal phenomena of the Bristol 
Channel and the mouth of the Severn — in which he has already dis- 
played both tact and judgment ; and Commander Williams is exploring 
the coast of Cornwall ; while Ireland is under the examination of Com- 
manders Frazer, Bedford, and Beechey. 

These are the Home Surveys, advancing under the very able super- 
intendence of Sir Francis Beaufort — one of the earliest, warmest, and 
most steady friends of this Society. The Hydrographieal Office, over 
which he so admirably presides, has, in the same interim, published no 
fewer than 92 valuable charts and plans, besides books and tables, to 
the great advantage of navigation and commerce. These will be found 
in your archives ; and it may therefore suffice here to say, that they 
delineate portions of England, Scotland, the Azores, North and South 
America, the Arctic regions, the Archipelago, China, and Australia. 

The Government Survey is steadily advancing northwards, the 
northern portion of Lancashire and the west of Yorkshire being now in 
the course of engraving. The Marquis of Anglesey, Master-General 
of the Ordnance, has supplied us with this great work as it proceeds ; 
and he has, moreover, kindly permitted me to bring under your notice 
the creditable efforts that have been made towards a map of the country 
around the eastern frontier of the Cape of Good Hope Colony. But 
this compilation, collected as it has been from various authorities, can 
at present only be received as an approximation to the geography of 
that district — useful, as all early maps of new settlements are, for 
general location — but such as will certainly require adjustment or veri- 
fication, as the country becomes more known. 

The Ordnance Trigonometrical Survey led the way to the indispen- 
sable physical inquiries which accurate maps on a large scale opened 
out ; and the Geological survey of Great Britain and Ireland has been 
a happy consequence. This sm-vey claims the zeal and special know- 
ledge of eminently qualified men, who at once can render service to 
science, to the mining interests, and to the arts and manufactures. 
The corps continues under the direction of the indefatigable Sir Henry 
De la Beche, one of our members ; and the survey is already making 
as rapid a progress as can be expected from the limited number of in- 
dividuals engaged in the field, and the peculiar nature of the country 
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examined. The northern counties of Wales have, in particular, occa- 
sioned a protracted study ; of the complicated relations of which, 
excepting the labours of Professor Sedgwick, scarcely any description 
had hitherto appeared on whose accuracy reliance could be placed. 
The mountainous and broken character of the surface, with a con- 
tinually recurring interference of igneous rocks, both eruptive and 
contemporaneous, have greatly increased the intricacy of the mapping. 
It is, however, expected that within a few months the whole of the 
Principality will be completed. 

The valuable mineral districts of Flintshire and Denbighshire are 
ready for publication ; and portions of Dorsetshire, Hampshire, and 
the South Staffordshire coal-district are in a forward state. In Ire- 
land the counties of Dublin, Wicklow, Kildare, and Carlow have been 
surveyed, and their index-maps geologically coloured ; and the whole is 
creditable both to the employers and employed. As the subject, I believe, 
has not been mentioned to you before, I may inform you that the party 
at work in the field, under Sir Henry De la Beche, are as follows : — 
Professor Ramsay, director ; with Messrs. Bristow, Jukes, Aveline, 
Selwyn, and Trimmer, as geologists ; Professor Forbes as the palaeon- 
tologist ; Mr. "Warington Smyth, the mining-geologist ; and Dr. Hooker 
as the botanist. In Ireland, Professor Oldham, the director, is assisted 
by Messrs. Wilson, Wyley, and Dunoyer. 

The burins of our practical geographers have been at work, and 
many maps and plans have been published during the year. Of the 
more important, Mr. Arrowsmith has compiled a map of British Kaf- 
fraria from a military survey, on a scale of two miles to the inch — a 
map of New Zealand, laboriously constructed from all the existing 
documents — Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, &c., on eight 
elephant sheets, and 16 miles to one inch — Eastern and Western 
Australia — the Island of Madagascar, from information communicated 
by Colonel Lloyd — and others of less note. Our Member, Mr. Wyld, 
has recently^ brought out a map of Hungary, and is occupied upon one 
of the Island of Borneo ; he has also produced a large plan of London 
and its environs, which I shall have occasion to allude to presently. 
Mr. Petermann, another of our Members, has been diligently employed : 
his two beautiful physico-statistical maps of the British Isles, so favour- 
ably announced from this chair last year, have been published. Mr. 
Petermann's Physical Atlas, the descriptive text of which is given by 
our fellow Member, the Eev. Thomas Milner, contains 15 maps, and 
a chart of the distribution of animal and vegetable life in ascending 
regions, besides other novel features. 
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When we consider that every good compiler studies and patiently 
compares the materials, often very discordant, wherewith he constructs 
a map for which he is in a degree responsible, the nature of these 
labours will be appreciated. 

If an assumption may be hazarded from the state of the public press, 
the practice of which is seldom to administer a supply but on demand, 
the votaries of geography must be on the increase ; for not only have 
we the usual number of narratives of voyages, travels, and explora- 
tions, but there is also an unusual proportion of statistical, political, 
and physical information. Among these, no fewer than four Gazetteers, 
of a very superior description, have been advertised ; and the speci- 
mens which I have examined go far to prove that neither industry nor 
expense will be spared in completing them. The earliest to be finished 
will probably be the ' Complete Geographical Dictionary,' by Mr. A. 
K. Johnston, of Edinburgh, (the efficient editor of the well known 
' Physical Atlas,') which, after years of severe labour, he expects will 
very shortly make its appearance: it is to contain 46,404 entries 
of places. In February last, the first part of the ' Imperial Cyclopaedia 
of Geography ' was published by Mr. Charles Knight. It is professedly 
intended to accompany the maps published by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and is to form four volumes, royal 8vo. 
Messrs. Blackie and Son have issued a prospectus of a General Gazet- 
teer, to contain about 25,000 names, in which a profusion of small 
illustrative woodcuts will constitute a prominent feature. The last is 
of still higher pretension, and if carried out according to the promises 
of its prospectus, will be most comprehensively useful, containing the 
names of 100,000 places : it is edited by a Member of our Society, 
and published by A. FuUarton and Co., of Edinburgh. 

But among the many publications of the year I must select one which, 
though only a new edition, is entitled to a high place in your regard, 
because, on its being first launched, you discerned its merit, and awarded 
the Gold Medal as a mark of your approbation. I allude, Gentlemen, 
to the third edition of that truly useful work, Lieut. Raper's ' Practice 
of Navigation and Nautical Astronomy ;' a work in which the capacity, 
systematic method, and intelligence of the author are so strikingly 
evident. The book is greatly augmented in matter since its original 
appearance, but, from the excellence of its printing, it has not grown 
much in bulk ; and the additions are such as to increase its utility. 
The most operose and remarkable feature of this edition, however, is 
the ' Table of Geographical Positions,' discussed and methodized upon 
a chrononictric system, now consisting of no fewer than 8,800 points, 
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the established order and ties of society, that we can fairly expect 
knowledge to make an onward progress. 

France, however, is busily at work, although she has exhibited but 
little substantially new in geography during the last few months ; yet, 
taking advantage of the facilities afforded by her possession of Algeria, 
several expeditions for the interior of Africa have been discussed and 
planned. Last January M. Rochet d'Hericourt read a paper to the 
Geographical Society of Paris, on the constant rising of the land in 
the Arabian Gulf and Abyssinia ; and my predecessors have already 
told you his capacity for making such observations. A new and 
daring project of a tour in Central Africa, by Colonel Ducouret, having 
been entertained, the Minister of Public Instruction applied last year 
to the Academy of Sciences to give hints for his guidance. In conse- 
quence, that body recommended further researches on the various 
palms yielding the spirituous 'arak, and on the inebriating lotus, 
called damiik by the Arabs ; also on their edible, medicinal, and 
tinctorial plants. In publishing such instructions, our neighbours 
become useful to all travellers, than whom no class should be holden 
in a more cosmopolitic character. Several works of geographical note 
have issued from the French press, of which I ought to mention the 
' Voyage of the Astrolabe and Zelee to the Southern Ocean, from the 
year 1837 to 1840,' conducted by the late lamented Dumont d'Urville. 
This work is in great part published, and will consist of thirty-four 
volumes, with 520 plates, classed according to various branches of 
science. 

Of the several recent scientific appointments in France, I cannot but 
congratulate you on that of Admiral Matthieu to the directorship of the 
Depot General de la Marine, or, in other words, tiie Hydrographical 
Office at Paris. I do this with the greater confidence, since I am 
personally aware of his sterling qualifications for that eminently useful 
station, having been acquainted with him from the year 1816, when 
he was serving with my friend Capt. Guattier in the Mediterranean. 
In Iiim there will be no want of reciprocity in communication, or in 
forwarding to us the most recent publications of his bureau. 

This allusion to the Mediterranean leads me to remind you that the 
survey of the Archipelago is advancing towards its completion, the 
force under Capt. Thomas Graves being now employed on Candia 
and the other southern islands. In contemplating the surveys of this 
officer already published — surveys equally capable of meeting the wants 
of the geographer, the navigator, the scholar, and the traveller^ — I 
cannot but feel great gratification, inasmuch as Capt. Graves com- 
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instead of the 2300 it first placed before us. From its bearing not 
only, as usual, the latitudes and longitudes of places, but also the 
dimensions of islands, state of anchorages, peculiarities of lights and 
lighthouses, depths of shoals, and other necessary details, I may fear- 
lessly pronounce it to be the most accurate and comprehensive repre- 
sentation of the present state of maritime geography, extant. To 
accomplish this, the author has devised a series of very significant 
symbols, and applied them to the expression of many important matters ; 
indicating by their means watering-places, dangers, the character of the 
rtatives as friendly or hostile ; the presence or absence of trees or bushes — 
vfhether as a means of identification, or as mariiing places where fire- 
wood is to be found — and distinguishing more especially the cocos 
nucifera, which, on account of its conspicuous form, and its affording 
both food and beverage, is an object of peculiar interest to the tropical 
navigator. By such symbols this table is made to contain, with 
scarcely any increase of size, a vast quantity of varied information : 
while the signs themselves, being founded on obvious or natural con- 
siderations, are easily acquired and retained. The author, in justifying 
the introduction of a scheme which a few years ago might have been 
considered a rash, if not a dangerous innovation, concludes his remarks 
by saying : — " The employment of symbols, therefore, on a more 
extensive scale than we have yet been used to, and that at no distant 
period, may be considered inevitable ; and the present system, which 
has occupied my attention for several years, is proposed as so far 
deserving consideration, that it is constructed with rigid adherence to 
principles." 

This is important to the ends of tangible geogTaphy, as well in the 
construction and arrangement of tables, as in every description of 
cartographic composition. In a work of ray own, which may one day 
be brought to light, I shall assuredly adopt Lieut. Eaper's symbols in 
tabulating the results of observations ; and I notice that Lieut. Maury, 
of the United States Navy, has greatly extended the use of such signs 
in his important Wind-and-Current Chart of the Atlantic Ocean. The 
imperative task in the question is, so to conventionalize the matter, 
that, as with music, the forms may be read and understood by people 
of all nations. 

In now looking away from our own shores to the rest of Europe, the 
advance of geographical exertion during the past year, or even for a 
longer period, appears to have been less striking than usual. Although 
science belongs to no party, and acknowledges no politics, it is not 
amid the turmoils and excitements of social changes, and a rupture of 
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menced his surveying career with me as a Midshipman in H.M.S. 
" Adventure ;" and I am, moreover, proud that five other officers who 
served under me in the same ship, are recorded on your pages as useful 
members of this Society. These officers are Capt. Beechey, Lieut. 
Raper, and Commander Miles ; and the late Commanders Slater and 
Wolfe. 

The south of Europe has not as yet attained sufficient repose to have 
made much, if any, advance upon the works already reported to you, 
except that the ' Diccionario Geografico de Espana ' of Don Pasqual 
Madoz is completed. But the Germans, though so violently disturbed, 
have produced some important geographical publications during the 
past year. In Prussia, two maps are in course of completion — the 
province of Brandenburgh, on a scale of TTrs-jTo-r (about H mile to an 
inch), of which the sections, 26 to 34, have been published ; and a map 
of "Westphalia, on a scale of^Tr.Vrr (about IJ mile to an inch), of 
which sections 46, 47, and 48 are completed. There are also twenty 
sheets of Ileymann's large map of Germany published within the last 
year, on a scale equal to sttVtt) or about 3 miles to an inch. 

Among the many publications, the appearance of which must be 
ascribed to the political state of Germany in recent days, are the various 
ethnographical maps, particularly those of the Austrian Empire ; and 
that by R. A. Frohlich, showing the nationalities and languages of that 
empire, is probably the best. 

Professor Berghaus has commenced the publication of a second 
edition of his great Physical Atlas, arranged in eight divisions, accord- 
ing to the different subjects, each to be complete in itself.- No. 1 of 
these divisions is published, and comprises Meteorology and Clima- 
tology. The second part, Hydrography, is nearly ready ; and the other 
six — Geology, Terrestrial Magnetism, Botanical Geography, Anthro- 
pology, and Ethnology — will follow in quick succession. In this 
undertaking will be embodied the researches and discoveries which 
have been made during the last ten years. Besides this, the inde- 
fatigable Professor has published as a supplement to his atlas, a 
periodical bearing the name of ' Geographical Annals ' (Jahrbucher). 

Professor Dove, whose labours are so generally known, has con- 
structed a set of thermal maps of the globe, which form, as far as I 
can pronounce, a beneficial Hygsean addition to terrestrial physics. 
His admirable tables of the temperature of about 900 places, have been 
published in the Transactions of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, as 
well as in the two last Reports of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Prom these materials he has now drawn 
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isothermal lines over the whole surface of the earth, for every month 
of the year. 

But among the gifts for which we are indebted to German skill and 
perseverance, is also the valuable contribution made to Cartography in 
the shape of a critical catalogue, or perhaps more appropriately a 
review {Beurtheilende Uebersicht) of all the most important maps and 
plans of Europe. This book is arranged according to the different 
states, giving the title, extent, number of sheets, scale, date of survey, 
year of publication, and respective prices, with condensed notices from 
competent authority. The first volume is now published, and com- 
prises central Europe ; but as it is printed from transfers written in 
the German character, its use will be comparatively circumscribed until 
it shall appear in an English or French dress. 

With the Danes, Geography has never been idle since the surveys of 
Lowenhorn and the writings of Malte-Brun ; for notwithstanding that 
the latter was an exile, his works were exceedingly popular. A great 
impulse was given to all branches of inquiry, when the late king, Chris- 
tian VIII., although an absolute monarch, still retained his place as 
President of the Academy of Sciences, to which he had been before 
elected : and I may be permitted, in thus mentioning him, to record my 
own conviction of his cultivated mind and amiable disposition, from 
much personal intercourse with him in 1820, when Crown-Prince. 
Mainly by his influence, the Galathea corvette was fitted for a voyage 
round the world, under the command of Commodore Steen Bille. This 
ship, it will be remembered, left Copenhagen in June, 1845, visited 
India, China, and the Sandwich Islands, touched at Valparaiso, rounded 
Cape Horn, and returned in August, 1847, with a considerable harvest 
of scientific observations and collections. The first volume of this 
voyage was published in the last year, and will soon be followed by 
the rest : the main object of the expedition was the survey and colo- 
nization of the Nicobar Islands, belonging to Denmark. 

The hydrographical surveys of the entrance of the Cattegat, and of 
the Great Belt, have been completed ; but the recent war with Prussia 
has delayed the contemplated examination of the west coast of Iceland, 
and other important works. However, the large map of this interest- 
ing island has been completed, and a copy has been promptly forwarded 
to us from Copenhagen. It is on four sheets, upon a scale of -rs-o.Vrj-! 
and is highly creditable to the late Colonel Olsen, the superintendent ; 
Professor Gunnlaugsson, the draughtsman ; and Messrs. Scheel and 
Frisak, who conducted the triangulation. This is, without doubt, the 
most important contribution to the exposition of the natural condition 
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of Iceland that has yet appeared ; and therefore it is that I may dwell 
a moment longer on it than I would upon works of a more common 
order. All the prominent natural features appear with great distinct- 
ness j and by a peculiar hatching and tinting, the lava currents, 
heaths, moors, swamps, and other peculiarities of surface, are well 
shown, among which are those enormous masses of ice (Johler), of more 
than 200 square miles each, in diiferent parts of the country. This 
really beautiful map is founded upon the Government surveys executed 
at the commencement of the present century, the elements of which 
have been subjected to a new and careful recalculation. It is accom- 
panied by an index-map on one sheet. An excellent work upon Ice- 
land, by Dr. Schleissner, published by command of the Danish 
government, and presented to us by its talented author, ought also to 
be mentioned. 

I regret my inability to say much as to the progress of science in 
Russia, except that I know it to be in a state of spirited advancement ; 
and that there are eminent travellers on its eastern boundaries. Thus 
the Comptes Bendus for July, 1849, notice a memoir by M. Tchi- 
hatcheff, on the high land in Tartary, where the great rivers anciently 
known as the Oxus and Jaxartes take their rise, and which he tracked 
through their devious courses into Lake Aral : and the celebrated 
Leopold Von Buch — clarum et venerabile nomen — has informed us, 
that M. Abich has made numerous discoveries and determined the 
heights of various mountains in Caucasus and in Persia, in one of 
which he " discovered perpetual fire at the height of 6000 feet." Still 
I am without exact information upon these very interesting topics. 

From a correspondence which I have had with Professor Struve, 
the illustrious astronomer of Piilkova — the most munificently endowed 
Observatory in the world — I was in hopes of giving you an account of 
the great geographical measurements carrying on under his supervi- 
sion ; but at present it is not in my power. And although it has been 
communicated by our foreign associate, Admiral Liitke, to Sir Ro- 
derick Murchison, that the Imperial Geographical Society of St. 
Petersburg has been completely successful in its efforts to develope 
the features of that wild and hitherto untrodden region, the North 
Ural Mountains, and that the newspapers announce that Colonel 
Hofmann, the leader of the expedition, has been honoured with the 
medal of the president, the Grand-Duke Constantine, we have not yet 
received either the work or the maps. 

But, Gentlemen, I trust that before I again address you, some of our 
valued honorary Russian Members will further respond to my appeal. 
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and furnish materials to enable me to indicate the general progress 
of geographical research within their vast empire. And at our 
next anniversary, I hope also to be able to show you how much a 
Geograpliical Society like that of St. Petersburg, founded only three 
years ago on the model of our own, has already etfected, backed up as 
it is by the munificence of an enlightened Emperor. In this consti- 
tutional country, our beloved Sovereign and Patron can do no more 
than offer a high example, by enabling us to confer a Royal gold 
medal annually on a good labourer in our field ; but as an old geo- 
grapher, I cannot refrain from expressing some degree of regret and 
disappointment, that our public men do not i/et seem sufficiently to feel 
the desirableness of bestowing pecuniary support on a body like the 
Eoyal Geographical Society of London ; a body which is substantially 
executing works of utility to the British nation, as well as to the 
rest of Europe. I say that public men have not yet felt as we do ; 
for knowing that our cause is just and noble, I have an impression that, 
before we next meet, I may have agreeable news to communicate on 
this subject, to us of such vital importance. 

From Eussia we cannot but extend our glance towards the Arctic 
Regions, under feelings of the most painful embarrassment. There is 
still a hope glimmering through the gloomy uncertainty which hangs 
over the fate of the enterprising Sir John Franklin and his gallant 
companions, although they have been five years absent in those inhos- 
pitable seas. In the high excitement of the public mind, it may be 
necessary for me to state the present knowledge we possess of the case, 
and the actual means now in hand for their deliverance. 

The efforts of Sir James Ross, though limited by adverse circum- 
stances to a much smaller portion of the Arctic Seas than waS expected, 
yet prove that the missing expedition must have succeeded in attaining 
a westerly longitude but little short of Melville Island, if they are safe. 
For, as Sir James was stationed for several months at the junction of 
the four great channels — Barrow Strait, Lancaster Sound, Regent 
Inlet, and Wellington Channel — it is extremely improbable that Sir 
John Franklin's ships can have been near the opening to those straits, 
without effecting a communication with those who so anxiously sought 
him. The dispatches recently received from Comnicmder Pullen, who 
has achieved the adventurous voyage from Wainwright Inlet to the 
Mackenzie, in open boats, inform us that no traces of the expedition 
were met with on the American coast between those two places, nor 
had the Esquimaux with whom our people communicated, seen any- 
thing of ships or men. 
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A dispatch from Dr. Rae, which accompanies that from Commander 
Pullen, is equally barren of intelligence. Dr. Rae, as you may re- 
member, was ordered to proceed from his winter quarters at Fort 
Confidence, on Great Bear Lake, to Cape Krusenstern, and crossing 
from thence to Wollaston Land, he was instructed to penetrate to the 
north-e£ist of Banks's Land. He accomplished the journey to Cape 
Krusenstern ; but all his attempts — and they were numerous and 
daring — to effect the traverse to Wollaston Land, were baffled by the 
heavy pack of ice which entirely barred the progress of his boat. 
Having waited in hopes of a change, as long as he could, taking into 
consideration the imperative necessity of returning before the closing 
up of the Coppermine-river, he was reluctantly compelled to abandon 
the enterprise. During his sojourn at Cape Krusenstern, the Esqui- 
maux interpreter, who accompanied him, fell in with several parties of 
natives, who all agreed in declaring that they had not seen any white 
men. We may therefore take it for granted that none of Sir John 
Franklin's party have struck the North American coast, because the 
entire extent between Cape Krusenstern and Behring's Strait has 
been diligently examined by the strenuous and enduring exertions of 
Sir John Richardson, Commander Pullen, and Dr. Rae. 

Although the Behring's Strait expedition, consisting of Her Ma- 
jesty's ships Herald and Plover, Captain Kellett and Commander 
Moore, procured no tidings of the missing, yet the details of their 
endeavours are highly interesting. On the 15th of last August, the 
Herald had attained the latitude of 71° 12' N., and long. 170° 10' W. ; 
and on the 16th, discovered an almost inaccessible island of granite, 
rising 1400 feet above the sea, beyond which a range of high land was 
seen. " It becomes a nervous thing," says Captain Kellett, " to report 
a discovery of land in these regions without actually landing on it, 
after the unfortunate mistake to the southward ; but as far as a man 
can be certain, who has 130 pair of eyes to assist him, and all agreeing, 
I am certain we have discovered an extensive land." They contrived, 
though with great difficulty, to get upon the island, hoist the Union- 
jack, and take possession of it in Her Majesty's name ; but constant 
snow-storms compelled them to quit the neighbourhood, and insure 
clearing the ice-pack. Now itwill be recollected that Serjeant Andre- 
yev, the active Russian who conducted an expedition of discovery 
in the Icy Sea, in 1762, affirmed that he had reached a country called 
Tikigen, having a coast-line trending nearly parallel to that of 
Northern Siberia, and inhabited by a race named Krai'hai. This 
account was held to be apocryphal by most geographers, and imputed to 
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an optical delusion by Baron von Wrangel : yet the narrative of Cap- 
tain Kellett goes far to corroborate Andreyev's statement. Even the 
highland descried by von Wrangel himself from Yalian, may, it is not 
too much to say, have formed some portion of the disputed region : and 
besides the discoveries of Captain Kellett, elevated peaks, vchich may 
reasonably be concluded to be a part of the same land, were observed 
by Commander Moore, vchose track lay further eastward than tliat of 
the Herald. Now, putting these circumstances in conjunction, it is far 
from improbable that a continuous coast-line may extend from the 
vicinity of New Siberia in the west, to the vicinity of Banks's Land in 
the east. In the event of such an hypothesis proving correct, it will be 
obvious that, sliould Franklin have succeeded in penetrating through, 
and to the west of Wellington Channel, the interposition of this tract 
would preclude all possibility of his bringing his ships again so far south 
as to reach Behring's Strait, unless the course were greatly prolonged 
westwards, or the Wellington Channel were again traversed. I may 
here remark how cautious, as well as delicate, closet inquiry ought 
to be in meddling with the direct assertions of explorers : indeed, the 
signal instance of Baffin's Bay having been formally expunged from 
our charts, and branded as " wholly supposititious," ought not to be 
forgotten by imaginative theorists. 

The negative information hitherto obtained, renders it the more pro- 
bable that our unfortunate countrymen— if still in being — are frozen 
up in the neighbourhood of Melville Island ; and a hope is thereby 
warranted, that one of the numerous txpeditions sent out this year 
may succeed in succouring them. Two have already sailed to Lan- 
caster Sound, under the orders of Captain Horatio Austin, and Captain 
Penny, who lately commanded the Advice, whaler. The exertions of 
the former will be mainly directed to penetrate to Cape Walker and 
Melville Island ; while the latter will proceed direct to the entrance of 
Jones's Sound, up which he will sail and explore it as far as pos- 
sible. These expeditions are equipped in the most complete manner ; 
and that of Captain Austin is provided with highly effective auxiliary 
steam-power. In fact, I was satisfied on visiting the Resolute before 
her departure, in company with Sir George Back, who has had such 
full experience in the Polar Seas, that human ingenuity was never more 
fully displayed than in the strengthening, stowage, and equipment of 
this ship. 

Under the patronage of the Hudson's Bay Company, aided by a 
public subscription, a small expedition, headed by the veteran Sir John 
Ross, will proceed in the same direction as tliat of Captain Austin ; 
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and as none of these plans provide for the search of Regent's Inlet, 
exertions are making to organise a private outfit, to be conducted by 
Commander Forsyth, for this special purpose. These expeditions, 
numbering eight ships, — exclusive of the North Star, already there, — 
will effectually explore the channels and passages east of Melville 
Island : and it is to be hoped, that the Behring's Strait exploration with 
the other ships under Captain CoUinson will arrive at its destination 
sufficiently early this year, to search a large portion of the sea between 
those Straits and Melville Island, before the winter sets in again. 

Such, briefly, are the measures adopted to save our hapless country- 
men ; and it were ungrateful not to mention the warm feeling of the 
American Government in the same cause ; a feeling for which I had 
the honour to express your thanks to their President. Individual 
sympathy and munificence have also been strongly awakened in that 
country ; and even now two ships, the Advance and the Rescue, are 
being fitted out for the Polar Seas at the expense of Mr. Henry Grinnell, 
of New York, which, conducted by officers of the United States' navy, 
will brave every danger for that benevolent purpose. The British 
nation has a right to expect that the Government of this great mari- 
time country will do all in its power to carry succour to those so espe- 
cially requiring it ; and nobly has it met that expectation, as well in 
the outfit of expeditions, as in proclaiming a munificent reward for 
those who find and relieve the sufferers. Whatever may be the result 
of these measures, as well as of the admirable and exemplary efforts of 
Lady Franklin — with whom every heart must sympathize — one useful 
moral will be elicited : it will be shown, that when Englishmen are 
ready and willing to hazard their lives for their country's honour, they 
will not be neglected in the hour of peril. 

Asia. 

Having had some cognizance of its outfit, I feel happy in making 
the announcement that the two first volumes of Colonel Cliesney's 
expedition to the Euphrates and Tigris in 1 835, 36, 37, are now pub- 
lished, and placed on your shelves. It will be in your recollection that 
when the comparative advantages of the routes to India by the Red 
Sea and by the Euphrates were warmly discussed in Parliament, it 
was resolved to survey the latter, by means of an exploring party and 
two iron steamboats. The volumes before us treat principally of the 
geography and history of the countries between the Indus and the 
Nile ; but the details of the expedition are reserved for the forth- 
coming portion of the work. Wlien complete, it will form an im- 
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portant addition to our acquaintance with those repfions, which, with 
Asia in general, still remain a vast field for the English traveller. 

The East India Company, throughout their commercial career, 
have never forgotten their duties as Monarchs, and every branch of 
science is indebted to their liberality and patronage. In our own 
especial department, they have not only carried out the more general 
details of the geography of those extensive regions, but have also reared 
trophies of the highest scientific character, which will attest to future 
ages their enlightened regard for the progress of human linowledge. 
Such, for instance, is that laborious and costly operation, the measure- 
ment of the great meridional arc of India, begun by Colonel Lambton 
about the commencement of the present century, and recently com- 
pleted by Colonel Everest. Nor has the spirit at all flagged. During 
the last year, the trigonometrical survey of India has made considerable 
progress under the able superintendence of Lieut.-Colonel Waugh, the 
Surveyor-General ; and, on inquiry, I find it is expected that the 
triangulation of a great part of northern Hindustan, from about the 
latitude of 24° N. to the mountains, and from the longitude of 76" E. 
to the meridian of Calcutta, will be completed in the ensuing year. 
The topographical surveys embraced within this area, are proceeding 
simultaneously, and keep pace with the trigonometrical operations. 
Surveying parties are still actively engaged in Gumsar and the 
Nizam's territories. Materials for a map of a large portion of the 
Bombay Presidency have been collected, and their arrival in this 
country may be shortly expected. The great surveys in the Punjab, 
are advancing rapidly under the charge of Captain Du Vernet, of the 
Madras European Eegiment. 

The hydrographical talents of the Company's maritime officers have 
long been acknowledged, and are now actively exercised. lam given 
to understand that the survey of the entire coast of Arabia is actually 
completed, and the last sheets of it may be hourly expected. A 
minute survey of the tidal channels of the Indus has recently been 
executed by Mr. Fennel!, of the Indian Navy ; and among the new 
marine surveys which have lately been engraved and published by our 
skilful member, Mr. John "Walker, by order of the Court of Directors, 
express mention should be made of the entrance to the Eed Sea, by 
Captain Haines ; sheet 2 of the south-east coast of Arabia, by Captains 
Haines and Saunders ; and the islands and dangers between Socotra 
and the north-east coast of Africa, by Lieut. Grieve. There is also a 
new edition of the chart of the Laccadive Islands, containing a recent 
survey of the northern portion by Lieuts. Selby and Taylor; the har- 
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hours of Dewghur, Gheriah, Cochin, and Calicut Roads, by Lieuts. 
Montriou, Taylor, and Moresby. 

To the meritorious productions of these gentlemen, must be added the 
works of the officers of the Royal Navy in those remote regions. The 
China-Sea, with the coasts of Borneo, are being accurately surveyed 
by Commander Bate ; and the seaboard, ports, and places fit for settle- 
ment in New Zealand, are under the examination of Captain J. L. 
Stokes. The approaches of Torres Straits along the shores of New 
Guinea, are confided to the skill of Captain Owen Stanley, son of the 
late Bishop of Norwich, our regretted Member : in a letter to the Society, 
of the 16th of last October, this intelligent seaman mentions his having 
completed the examination of the Louisiade Archipelago : " The most 
remarkable feature we saw," he observes, " was a high range of moun- 
tains extending from the Cul de Sac de I'Orangerie to Redscar Point, 
a distance of nearly 200 miles ; some of the peaks of which were 
more than 10,000 feet above the level of the sea, and one as much as 
12,800." 

Various detached pieces of valuable local information are to be 
gleaned from the Journal of the Bombay Geographical Society, the 
Calcutta Journal of the Asiatic Society, the Madras Journal of 
Literature and Science, the Singapore Journal of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, and other Oriental periodicals of the past year. Such are 
the account of the Dusannee and Cheannee countries, by Captain 
Reynolds; the discussions on the Snow Line in the Himalaya, by 
Captain Thomas Hutton and Lieut. Strachey ; a trip through the 
K(5histan of the Jallundhar, by Lieut. Parish; Notes on the Geo- 
graphy of Western Afghanistan, by Major Anderson ; Papers on the 
Physical Geography of the Himalaya, by Mr. Hodgson ; the Statis- 
tical Report on the Circar of "Warangul, by Dr. Walker; and the 
various meritorious essays with which those well conducted works are 
enriched. Nor must we overlook the additions constantly made to our 
Oriental knowledge, by the excellent Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of London. 

After Dr. Hooker's release from captivity as already alluded to, he 
forthwith returned to his botanical, and other researches, tending to 
solve the problem of the snow-line level. From a letter dated July 
25, of last year, he was then on the table-land of Thibet, beyond 
the Sikkim frontier. And here an incident is related, which I think 
proper to mention in a Meeting where many are present who must be 
interesteil in travellers' instruments. Dr. Hooker relates his having 
attained the summit of Mount Touglo, to which iiis barometrical 

e 2 
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observations, taken simultaneously with those made at Calcutta, gave a 
height of 10,078 -3 feet ; and the altitude by Colonel Waugh's trigo- 
nometrical survey was 10,079 '4 feet. This is certainly a beautiful 
agreement, and one which Dr. Hooker considers as a " marvellous in- 
stance " of the perfection of his instrument and the accuracy of the 
tables. But a striking example of a similar coincidence had occurred 
to myself, many years before ; I allude to the height of Mount jEtna, 
as determined by two individuals at different times, and without any 
knowledge of each other's intentions. The results for the summit of 
the cone were — 

Myself, in 1814, trigonometrically . . . 10,874 feet. 
Sir John Herschel, 1824, barometrically 10,872-J feet. 

And although the late Captain Basil Hall has published the particulars, 
this slight recurrence to the fact may not be altogether out of place ; 
more especially as my exertions were stimulated by that illustrious 
geographer, Baron Alexander von Humboldt, a continuance of whose 
friendship I am proud to acknowledge.* 

At the earnest request of Dr. Gutzlaff, who had presented to the 
Society various elaborate papers on Eastern Asia, your Council ap- 
pointed a Committee of Inquiry, as to how fer it might be desirable 
to form a series of maps embodying the latest and most accurate 
information that could be brought together respecting that distant part 
of the globe — far more interesting to the public now, than at any former 
period. He recommended the compilation of five maps, illustrative of 
the following countries : — 

1. China Proper. 

2. Manchuria and Mongolia. 

3. Thi-an-shan, above Thibet. 

4. Thibet. 

5. A general map of the whole region. 

Dr. Gutzlaff was good enough to attend the Committee ; as did also 
M. Isidore Hedde, a French gentleman who had travelled over a large 
portion of China, with a view chiefly to make himself acquainted with 
the natural and artificial productions of that country. 

Previously to the late war with China, and more especially during 

* For the sake of accuracy, I should here notice that in Humboldt's comprehensive 
review of physical nature, called K02M03, there is a misquotation. At page 41 of 
vol. i. he says — " Aetna 1700,4 T. or 10874 engl. Fuss nach Cap. Smyth ; zufolge 
einer Barometer-Messung von Sir John F. W. Herschel, die er mir 1825 schriftlich 
mitgetheilt, 10876 eng. Fuss, oder 1700,7 T." The figures I have given ut supra 
were sent to me by Sir John in (hat year, and have since been confirmed by him. 
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its continuance, various coast surveys were made by order of the Board 
of Admiralty, which have since been published, together with the charts 
of the Yang-si-kiang river, and the islands of Hong-liong and Chusan. 
Kien Lung, the contemporary of George III., is supposed to have set 
on foot a new survey of his dominions, an imperfect copy of which is 
said to be at the India House : and there is another native map — if not 
the same in a less imperfect form — in the possession of the Grand Duke 
of Weimar. These are the only new available materials suggested to 
the Committee as applicable to the object in view. They have reason 
to believe, however, that her Majesty's Government have in some 
measure anticipated the desire of Dr. GutzlafF; and that at no distant 
period an improved map of China will be produced, under better 
auspices and with higher testimonials than the Society can command. 
One obstacle to the construction of a satisfactory map of China, has 
hitherto been, the difficulty of transferring the names of places from the 
Chinese characters to those of the Latin or English Alphabet. This 
difficulty, however, if not wholly removed, is at least materially 
diminished by the publication of two works, both of which are in the 
possession of the Society ; one of these is by Mr. Wills Williams, and 
the other by M. Biot, jun., whose death we now deplore. 

Respecting Manchuria and Mongolia, a survey of those countries, 
commenced in the year 1760, has been continued, it is said, up to the 
present day ; but it does not appear that any part of it has found its 
way to this country. The Committee has not received any later 
information relative to these extensive regions, than there exists in the 
works of Klaproth and Remusat. In the library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society may be seen a map of Cochin China, which Dr. Berghaus 
considers as excellent in construction, though imperfect in execution. 
A correction of its errors, by French surveyors, is preserved in the 
Hydrographical Office ; and I understand that a map of Japan has 
been commenced at that establishment. Our intelligent Member, Mr. 
Arrowsmith, is engaged in compiling a map, upon a large scale, of 
Thibet and Burmah. 

And here I should state, although possibly prematurely, that by a 
letter from the Hon. Edward Everett, the late American minister to 
this country, and one of our Corresponding Members, I learn that he 
is about to present this Society with a copy of a curious large Chinese 
map, in his possession. He has sent to Mr. Joseph Dixon, of New 
Jersey, to inquire if he could copy it by his Anastatic process ; and he 
says — " If I cannot get the map copied in this way, I will see if I can- 
not get a copy of it made by some other means." 
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Africa. 

In delivering your award to the Rev. David Livingston, for his 
journey to Lake Ngami, I have already given my opinion upon African 
discovery ; but I hope to be permitted to say a few more words on such 
a subject, even at the risk of repetition. With the decline of Moham- 
medan fanaticism, our knowledge of that singular continent is on the 
advance ; it is now, so to speak, geographically invaded on all sides, 
and those barriers which hitherto repelled inquiry, are giving way. I 
alluded to Colonel Ducouret's proposals for a very extensive journey, 
or journeys, into the interior, from Senegal ; and I may now add that 
they have been finally accepted by the French Government. Another 
exploration — political, commercial, and scientific — has been projected 
by Dr. Bodichon, of Algiers, which is to open a trade between the 
Mediterranean shores and the millions who inhabit Sudan ; but the 
Doctor requires an armed party of a battalion of seasoned Frenchmen, 
and 300 or 400 trusty Africans, in aid of his views. That force is 
sometimes efl'ective in exploration, is shown by Dr. Jacquot's ' Expe- 
dition du General Cavaignac ' in the Algerian Desert, just published 
at Paris. 

You are aware. Gentlemen, that Baron von Miiller communicated 
to us, his intention to carry an expedition up the White Nile, with the 
view of determining its source, and forming a settlement on its banks. 
Li the event of his efforts proving so far successful, the Baron has 
determined to quit the Nile and to proceed westwards, endeavouring to 
reach the coast. This, if it is of possible accomplishment, will be a 
splendid triumph ; for independent of the chorography of the several 
districts, reports — but certainly vague ones — from that part of the 
interior indicate an unexpected degree of civilization j for we are even 
told of there being schools of instruction, where their written characters 
are peculiar, and perhaps more ancient than even those of the Arabs. 

Dr. Heinrich Barth, who travelled from Morocco to Egypt, has 
published his Wanderings along the Punic and Cyrenaic shores of 
the Mediterranean ; and another volume is promised, giving additions 
to our ancient geographical knowledge of Egypt and Syria. Mean- 
time the Doctor, with the German botanist. Dr. Overweg, has joined 
the expedition under the direction of Mr. James Richardson from 
Tripoli through Central Africa, and thence to the Nile. Mr. Rich- 
ardson, you are aware, is invested with certain diplomatic powers by 
our Government ; and (he Berlin Geographical Society has contributed 
1000 dollars towards defraying their expenses. 
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Mr. Mansfield Parkyns, who for many years has been in Eastern 
Africa, proffered his gratuitous services to this Society as an African 
explorer. I had the pleasure of conferring' with him respecting the 
particular region which he proposed to explore, and found that his own 
plan was to proceed up the Nile, and thence afterwards to cross the 
continent to the Gambia— a proposition which, even now, may to 
some seem chimerical. He started in the beginning of this month for 
a preparatory visit to Constantinople and Cairo ; having first presented 
the Society with the chronometer he had hitherto carried, and a very 
excellent mountain-barometer by Newman, as memorials of his travels 
which Mr. Murray is about to publish. 

The Atlantic shores of that vast region are continually more dis- 
closed by our cruisers and traders, while fresh glimpses of the interior 
are occasionally afforded by travellers ; and the recent appointment of 
Captain Becroft, a member of this Society, well known by his contri- 
butions to your Journal, to the office of Consul-General for "West 
Africa, may be deemed as a most fortunate incident for these benighted 
regions. He sailed early in this year, and is accompanied by our 
best wishes. While upon this subject, I ought to mention that Cap- 
tain de Kerhallet has furnished the French Depot de la Marine with 
the hydrography of the coast of Senegambia, from Cape Roxo to the 
Isles de Los, including the Archipelago of the Bissagos, in an octavo 
volume : Isles de Los! Surely it is time to restore the lost substan- 
tive ; for it is merely owing to an omission by some grossly ignorant 
map-maker that the original name — Los Idolos — has been blotted from 
geographical nomenclature. 

Among other rumours on which substantial particulars are desirable, 
Captain Bouet-Villaumez is stated to have crossed the dangerous bar 
of the Grand Bassam river in March, 1849, when he persevered until 
he reached two magnificent lakes ; and he discovered that the Grand 
Bassam is a confluent of the Niger. A young native of the banks of 
the Gambia, named Panel, is said to have been appointed by the 
French Government to undertake a journey across the Sahara, for the 
purpose of opening a communication between Algeria and Senegal 
across the Desert. Monsieur Panet accompanied the active Raffenel on 
his travels along the river Faleme, and to the gold-mines of Keniebe, 
in the years 1843-44. 

Mr. Francis Galton, of this Society, a gentleman of energy, had 
formed a plan of either returning to North Africa, where he had 
already inured himself to the climate, or penetrating into the interior 
from Natal. Meanwhile, the news of the discovery of Lake Ngami 
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arrived, when — persuaded by Mr. Arrowsmith, and Dr. Shaw, our secre- 
tary — he determined to proceed to the South, survey the Laiie, and 
penetrate Northwards by means of the rivers already mentioned. He 
sailed in April for the Cape and Algoa Bay, provided with three boats, 
constructed here on the most approved principles, and well furnished 
with provisions in their most concentrated form ; as well as a plentiful 
stock of instruments, arms, medicines, and trinkets of all sorts. Earl 
Grey obligingly provided him with letters of introduction to the autho- 
rities at the Cape, and Mr. Arrowsmith furnished him with several 
maps made expressly for the occasion. Mr. Galton, accompanied by 
a Swede, Mr. Andeson, may possibly meet with Mr. Charles John- 
ston, who lately sailed for Port Natal, to ascertain the source of the 
Malalareen, an affluent of the Orange River ; and, if he can, afterwards 
work his way up into Abyssinia. 

The east side of Africa teems with interest for the traveller ; and 
we find it accordingly an object of earnest research, as has been found 
from the communications of Messrs. Krapf, Barker, Rebmann, and 
Cruttenden. We are still without further intelligence of the fine 
country north of the Taita range mentioned by Dr. Krapf; nor have 
we heard more on the Kilimandja-aro, or " Mountain of Greatness." 
We wait for further details with considerable anxiety, since the deter- 
mination of several relative points will bear upon a great physical 
question. Mr. Rebmann, who is a missionary in Eastern Africa, does 
not state how far the summit of his mountain rises above the limits of 
perpetual congelation ; but he clearly intimates that a considerable 
portion of its height is covered with eternal snow. In that latitude 
the line of constant low temperature may be estimated at about 17,000 
feet, so that the supposed height of the culminating point— 20,000 
feet — may be, for the present, reasonably assumed. This circumstance 
really gives a shade of probability to the hypothesis which suggests a 
mountainous chain of 300 miles from, and parallel to, the eastern coast, 
and from which the upper affluents of tlie Nile would issue. But even 
if this assumption were proved as a fact, it would not at all prevent 
the existence of other distant affluents in the S.W. and S. Indeed, 
the true source or sources of a large river, can seldom be traced with- 
out a long and diligent search ; and when we consider all the moral 
and physical obstacles which beset the vexata qucEstio respecting the 
springs of the Nile, we cannot be surprised that the problem of its 
origin still remains unsettled. 

Between the lands recently explored by Dr. Krapf, and the entrance 
of the Red Sea, lies a region which demands both geographical and 
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commercial inquiry : its ancient state lias been ably described to you 
by Mr. Desborough Cooley ; and its modern condition in part si^etched 
by Lieutenant Cruttenderi, of the Indian navy. Still much remains to 
be done ; and as the point has been one of great interest to the ener- 
getic Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, for upwards of fifteen years, he 
became very desirous of its fuller investigation. Accordingly, on 
learning, last February, that Dr. Carter, a zealous and intelligent tra- 
veller, now at Bombay, would undertake it. Sir Charles and myself 
waited on the Chairman of the East India Company, Sir Archibald 
Galloway, to request his countenance of an officer so employed. We 
were very courteously received, and though Sir Archibald is since 
dead, there is every reason to believe that the S6mali expedition will 
be proceeded with. Mr. Cooley has informed you of the ancient trade 
and produce of tliis Regio Cinnamomifera ; and all inquiries show that 
it still abounds in aromatics, spices, myrrh, ivory, ostrich-feathers, 
aloes, indigo, cotton, and various other valuable articles of commerce. 
The gum-bearing mimosas extend from Sudkim to Cape Guardafui, 
spreading far into the valleys of the interior to the south of Abyssinia ; 
and we find that much of our Mokha coffee is actually brought from 
Zeilah, where it is collected from the neighbourhood. " I should 
average," said Lieut. Cruttenden, " the quantity of gums exported 
from the Somdli coast at 1500 tons, though occasionally, after a good 
season, I believe that the Mijjertheyn tribe alone export that quantity." 

America. 

The hydrography of our trans-Atlantic possessions is steadily ad- 
vancing. Captain Bayfield being now employed upon the southern 
shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, Commander Shortland in the Gulf 
of Fundy, and Lieutenant Lawrence among the West India Islands. 
In the United States, the hydrographic operations and chorographical 
details are proceeding with extraordinary accuracy and dispatch, while, 
with their characteristic ardour, its travellers have overspread the vast 
regions which separate the two great oceans. The coast survey is a 
truly useful and national undertaking, and has been most creditably 
conducted through all its various departments of science. Upon this 
point I am enabled to speak positively, from having been long supplied 
with their labours, and from the correspondence of Lieutenant Gilliss, 
Lieutenant Charles Henry Davis, and other sound authorities. I have 
studied the question closely, and hesitate not to pronounce my convic- 
tion, that though the Americans were the last in the field of practical 
astronomy and geodetical surveying, they have, per saltum, leaped into 
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the very front ranks. Were I asked to give instances, I would say — 
look to their beautiful maps and charts ; see their practice of establish- 
ing differences of longitude by electricity, and the probable extension 
of its wondrous chronographic application ; mark their novel methods 
of taking and recording transits by means of a galvanic current ; and 
consider the excellence and refinement of their astronomical observa- 
tions for geodetical purposes, as proved by their being able to detect 
the alteration in the direction of gravity caused by differences in form 
and density of the materials composing the earth's crust ! 

The present state of the great Coast Survey was very ably commu- 
nicated to the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
on the 16th of last August, by Professor A. Bache, the skilful 
director. This report clearly shows what is completed, what is in 
hand, and what remains to be performed ; and I beg to draw your atten- 
tion to it. But in showing the prospects of bringing the work to a 
period, the Professor says — " What progress the Oregon and California 
sections may show, we can only tell when the California gold-mines 
are a little exhausted." The discovery of this El Dorado, by which 
the wild dreams of the age of Columbus are realized, recalls to my 
mind the danger of reckless criticism. For when Sir Francis Drake 
discovered that coast, the Journal said — " This country seemed to pro- 
mise rich veins of gold and silver ; as wherever they had occasion to 
dig, they threw up some of the ores of those metals." To this Mr. 
Kerr, who edited a collection of Voyages and Travels in 1814, makes 
this unpolite note — " This surely is a gross falsehood, as even the 
Spaniards, so much experienced in mines of the precious metals, have 
found none in California, though possessing missions among its rude 
and scanty population in every corner, even in this very spot." And 
to this luminous non sequitur he subjoins ^{ditor). 

Of the several scientific discussions brought before the American 
Association, was one by Lieut. C. H. Davis, on the policy or impolicy 
of rejecting Greenwich as the normal point, and establishing a new 
prime meridian on that continent, to which all their geographical 
positions and territorial limits might be referred. This has given rise 
to an animated discussion : Professor Peirce, Lieut. Davis, and Lieut. 
Maury being in favour of an American meridian ; and Mr. G-. P. 
Bond the astronomer. Professor Levering, and Professor Johnson 
taking part against it — while Dr. Hare expressed his wish for a univer- 
sal meridian. The matter is referred to a Committee, and the opinions 
of their most scientific men are to be solicited. The question, in 
my own persuasion, is so purely arbitrary, that changing a meridian is 
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of little consequence except in the undesirable confusion liable to arise 
in maps, charts, and navigation, from multiplying the beginnings of 
longitude and points of departure. It is a point on which nature inter- 
poses no bounds : every place has its great circle passing through the 
zenith, nadir, and terrestrial poles, dividing the sphere into two 
hemispheres, the east and west sides of which are matters of course. 
A common meridian might simplify our tables, but the difficulty 
would lie in the selection. When Ptolemy assumed the Canary 
Islands for the zero point, he considered them as the farthest possible 
western limit ; and though we have so long known that such an opinion 
is not admissible, the French, till very lately, reckoned their longitudes 
from Ferro, one of those islands, by command of their King. And 
really, in point of fact, Ferro had been as good as any other meridian, 
except for the anomaly of there never having been an observatory 
there. There is no nationality in true knowledge ; and if we cannot 
obtain a meridian common to all the world, we may still see that the 
fewer there are, the better for practice. The grant lately made for 
publishing an American Nautical Almanac may cast the die ; but, as 
I have already told those who did me the honour of asking my opinion, 
I consider that measure to be very unnecessary, for I would have as 
few ephemerides as meridians ; and certainly England and America, 
using the same language and methods, may well make a common stock 
in the liberal arts and sciences. 

Among other powerful impulses to the advance of intellect in the 
United States, is unquestionably the founding of that meritorious and 
powerful means of progress, the Smithsonian Institution. This was 
established by the will of John Smithson, an English gentleman, a 
worthy scion of the Duke of Northumberland's lineage, who left his 
property in trust to the United States of America, for " the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men." This responsible and honour- 
able trust was accepted by tlie Government ; and an Act of Congress, 
passed on the 10th of August, 1846, appointed as trustees and governors 
the highest official members of the administration, and individuals 
selected for their known acquirements. Beside the formation of an 
extensive library and museum, a gallery of art, and lecture-rooms, the 
Institution promises to publish an annual volume of original researches 
in history, philosophy, science, art, and literature. Its first volume, 
which has been presented to our library, contains an account of the 
ancient monuments of the Mississippi Valley, with numerous plans 
and illustrations. And through the acceptable agency of Mr. Henry 
Stevens, that part of Mr. Smithson's intention, the " diifusion of know- 
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ledge," is already in operation,' — in that he is authorized by the Regents 
of the Institution, to facilitate the interchange of scientific memoirs 
between the United States and this country ; thus, as it were, throwing 
an intellectual bridge across the Atlantic, and thereby more extensively 
carrying out the testator's design. 

A subject which — especially since the recent territorial acquisitions 
from Mexico — ^agitates the public mind in America, and I may say in 
England also, is the prospect of making an equatorial channel, so that 
the largest vessels may pass from the Atlantic into the Pacific Ocean, 
and thereby avoid a hazardous and circuitous navigation. This has 
been a desideratum for upwards of three centuries. It matters little 
that the railway which is to cross the Isthmus of Darien and join 
Chagres to Panama is under execution ; a water communication is loudly 
demanded, and three lines of transit are actually under consideration. 
These are, one across the Isthmus from Chagres or Porto Bello to 
Panamd ; the second, from Port San Juan, in the Caribbean Sea, across 
the Lake of Nicaragua, to Realejo, on the Pacific ; and a third, from 
the mouth of the river Coatzacoalcos to Tehuantepec. The Spaniards 
had long a notion that Panama, insalubrious as it is, might be made 
the commercial focus of the world ; and the Isthmus named from it — 
only 45 miles wide — is still the great object of attraction, although its 
porphyritic backbone, and its climate, seem to be insuperable obstacles. 
The province of Nicaragua — 93 miles across in a straight line— is 
healthy ; but as a spur of the Andes crosses its lake, the expenses of exca- 
vating through such a mountain would still be enormous ; and there is 
no good port on either shore. The Isthmus of Tehuantepec is 136 miles 
in breadth, but, as shown by our zealous member, Mr. O'Gorman, has 
a healthy climate and very productive soil, abounding in large timber. 
From the surveys of Moro, and statements of Don Jose de Garay, it ap- 
pears that no tunnel would be required ; though there must be a canal 
of 50 miles in extent, cut through a flat country, to connect two rivers. 

In order to meet the demand occasioned for the chorography of the 
districts in question, Mr. Wyld published a map of Central America, 
showing the different lines of communication between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, on a sheet 2 feet 2 inches high by 3 feet wide. Fresh 
materials have, however, arrived, and Mr. Trelawney Saunders is now 
preparing two very complete maps : the first is on a double elephant 
sheet, with a scale of 33 miles to an inch, the largest of any map of 
that country yet constructed ; it extends from the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec to that of Darien, and includes the above three proposed lines 
between the tM'o oceans. The whole is carefully compiled from tlie 
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best existing documents, aided by the surveys and examinations of 
Moro, Garella, Hopkins, Lloyd, and Lieut. Baily of the Royal Ma- 
rines, who had the advantage of a long residence in those parts, access 
to state documents, and personal management of Government surveys. 
Mr. Saunders's second publication is a map of the Isthmus of Panama, 
by Mr. Evan Hopkins, a civil engineer, on a scale of about nine English 
miles to an inch ; a scale which gives room for the insertion of the 
features of this important part in considerable detail. It includes the 
routes from Panama to Porto Bello ; and from the Gulf of Darien, by 
way of the Atrato and Naipi rivers, to Cupica Bay. 

Much of this part of central America has been lately visited by M. 
de Morelet, an experienced naturalist, who went up the TJsumasinta, 
its largest river, for about 100 leagues. Obliged then to land, he ad- 
vanced 80 leagues further — generally through virgin forests — and 
reached the all but unknown district of Peten, in Guatemala. Tlie 
' Comptes Eendus ' also mention that in September, 1849, Colonel 
Acosta wrote from the river Magdalena, in New Grenada, that he had 
attempted in vain to advance eastwards of that station, beyond about 
30 leagues. Mr. A. S. Oersted has also traversed those regions for the 
purposes of Natural History, and is now busily occupied with a 
scientific arrangement of the collected materials. He followed the chain 
of volcanoes in Costa Rica, but declares that he could not find the 
active peak of Chirripo mentioned by Colonel Galindo. 

In South' America, botany and natural history have been more pursued 
than geography ; though the elaborate researches of such men as Dr. 
Weddell and others, who are sent by the French Government to botanize 
there, are sure to have their due effect also in correcting the choro- 
graphy of the scenes of their exertions. M. Desmadryl has sailed on 
a voyage to Chili, chiefly with the intention of exploring the physical 
geography of the western Cordillera up to the Isthmus of Panama. 
And by the copy of a letter from Lieut. Gilliss to Mr. E. Everett, 
with which I have been favoured, dated Santiago de Chili, the 30th 
December, 1849, I find that the scientific expedition under that able 
officer had arrived at its station and commenced operations. "The 
climate," he says, " appears very favourable to observation, and we 
have lost only three nights, since commencing diflTerential measures with 
Mars on the 16th instant." 

Concluding Remarks. 

Such has been the progress of geography during the past year : 
but notwithstanding the extravagant length to which this address has 
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been extended, it is only too possible that some interesting topics 
of inquiry, as well as recent works of importance, may perchance 
have passed unnoticed ; for unless travellers and authors keep them- 
selves more in communication with some such central point of union 
as this Institution affords, it is scarcely possible to follow them, each and 
all, through their divers explorations. If therefore any such acci- 
dental and unintended omissions should be observed, I trust that the 
parties unnoticed may see the advantages to be derived for their own 
reputation, as well as for the progress of geography, from forming a 
closer connexion with such Societies as this, by a stronger support of 
its executive duties. 

That this spirit of co-operation has not hitherto existed to the de- 
sired extent, seems to be owing to contracted opinions having too gene- 
rally obtained as to the objects and ends of our especial branch of know- 
ledge ; from its being considered in part rather than in its whole extent ; 
and from investigators having been therefore separated into various 
subdivisions working in ignorance of, or with a feeling of opposition 
or rivalship towards, each other, rather than with that unity of purpose 
which would flow from a clear perception that every different depart- 
ment is but a ramification of one and the same system, an affluent of the 
grand tide of geographical progress into which they must all at length 
merge and swell the onward stream. 

Till lately the general designation, " Geography," has been con- 
fined to barely a single division of the subject (if that can be properly 
called a division which is neither very precise in its limits nor in the 
subjects which it comprehends), namely, to little more than an enu- 
meration of the relative distances of cities and towns within certain 
boundaries of the terrestrial surface, arbitrarily established by political 
expedience, and exhibited to the eye by means of a conventional system 
of geometrical projection. But as geography really embraces almost 
all the sciences, and its inquiries are pregnant with consequences im- 
portant to the improvement of man, perhaps the meeting will indulge 
me with a few minutes of additional attention while I endeavour to 
trace the extensive comprehensiveness of the subject, and show how 
many and what various classes of persons may all contribute to the 
progress of science, and may all become members of the Geographical 
Society. 

We have, indeed, a vast field of study before us, in which collectively 
all our arts, sciences, and pursuits are in close and obvious connexion. 
Geography has occupied the attention of philosophers from the earliest 
ages, but only reached its present approximation towards rigorous 
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accuracy, at the period when the exact sciences being better understood 
and more extensively cultivated, caused the adoption of appropriate 
and effective methods of inquiry, with new means and appliances for 
observation, and enlarged facilities of intercourse. 

The epoch of this renewed datum-step in the progress of geographic 
science may be fixed at about the commencement of the seventeenth 
century ; since which time all the bearings of the subject have been 
more clearly defined, and the offices of its allies more distinctly sub- 
divided. Thus, Astronomy considers the mass, figure, size, motions, 
properties, and relative influences of our globe, and other heavenly 
bodies; and is reducible to nautical, geodesical, and cosmical uses, with 
unerring exactitude. Geology informs us of the earth's mechanical 
structure, and the traces of the revolutions through which it has gone, 
owing to the consequences of external and internal heating and cooling, 
and the mutual action of its various components. Mineralogy inquires 
more closely into the particulars of the elemental constitution of the 
geological materials ; and Meteorology studies the variations of the 
atmosphere enveloping tlie earth, and its effects through all the Protean 
changes on inorganic substances. 

Discoverers in any one of these sciences, cannot but be considered 
more or less directly as promoters of geography ; and yet the above- 
named only apply to the inorganic section of our pursuit. Those 
which relate to the organic, have a still closer connexion and a more 
immediate interest. 

Of the studies connected with organic matter. Botany * is that which 
first claims our attention, as well from being related to the simplest 
forms of living matter, as from the marked enlargement that has come 
over the spirit of its inquiries within the period of modern geography. 
Zoology and Palceontology are pursued in a similar manner, and with a 
like success ; and while questions respecting the " habitats of species " 
and " centres of creation " are conferring a deeper importance on those 
sciences, they are at the same time bringing them more completely 
within the pale of geography. With equal strides, has Anatomy been 
advancing at a gigantic pace : comparative anatomy, strengthened by 
the powerful aid of the achromatic microscope, has penetrated so tho- 
roughly into the internal mechanism of animated beings, and examined 

* I cannot allude to Botany without reminding the reader, that among other plants 
before unknown to naturalists, which have been brought to light through the agency of 
the Royal Geographical Society, tlie public is indebted also to them for that magnificent 
and gigantic water-lily, the Victoria Regia. It is, at this moment, flowering at Syon 
House, where, by the kindness of His Grace the Duke of Northumberland, one of our 
Council, I have just examined its wondrous structure. 
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so closely the varied functions of all the vital organs, that, reacting from 
the present upon past time, it has enabled the palseontologist to reason 
as securely concerning the denizens of the earth in ante-diluvian periods, 
as concerning the animals which are still living and moving around us. 
The crucial instance recently afforded by the perception, from a mere 
fragment, as to that gigantic bird, the dinornis of New Zealand, and its 
complete confirmation by subsequent discoveries there, though so memor- 
able, is too well known to most persons present to be dwelt on now ; 
but its geographical bearing may be pointed out, namely, the indication 
thereby afforded of a vast continent having existed once over Polynesia, 
of which the present islands are only the more elevated portions. With 
regard to the rapid extinction of the bird at a recent period, and its 
apparent unsuitableness to continued existence on the spot where its 
remains have been found, it has not yet been remarked, I believe, that 
they may both be consequences of the sinking of the old continent ; for 
we can easily see that if the extensive wastes and sandy wildernesses of 
Africa were to be submerged, and the ostrich was thereby to be driven 
up to the rugged and contracted and cold summits of mountains, it would 
neither be able to escape from its enemies, nor find its appropriate 
climate or food, and therefore would inevitably disappear in a short 
space of time, as its congener, the dinornis, has done. 

If results so interesting to geography are obtained from observations 
upon the lower classes of animals, we may well expect more important 
consequences from the study and advance of the numerous arts and 
researches relating to Man, to all his various stages of existence, to his 
natural and physical qualities, and to his mental attributes. It is 
hardly possible to do more in this place than merely enumerate, that 
Ethnology considers the distinctions of the human races ; History details 
their progressive development or extinction ; Policy forms the artificial 
divisions of territory, and Commerce directs itself to every kind of 
natural and artificial produce. Strategy seizes upon every advantasje 
of facility, resource, and eligibility of ground ; Philanthropy seeks to 
civilize aboriginal races ; Statistics counts the population, and estimates 
how far the physical character of a country advances or retards the 
prosperity of its inhabitants, by its fitness to provide food and occu- 
pation for them. Indeed, in no human pursuit can the truth of the 
axiom that "union is strength," be verified more powerfully, than 
in the proper study of geography. 

By the conjunction of such branches, physical geography teaches the 
actual constitution of the earth's surface, with the causes, forces, and 
operations which have modified it, and the eflfects of its inequalities in 
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level, as well of its surface as its irregular division into land and water ; 
also of climate, and consequently on its organic productions and their 
arrangement. This is paramount ; insomuch that the distribution of 
plants and animals, the march of the conqueror, the migration of tribes, 
and the growth of civilization, are all actually determined by physico- 
geographieal causes, the due working of which tends to modify nature, 
improve arts, promote the well-being of man, and increase his material 
wealth. On these grounds, therefore, geography is the most universal 
of human inquiries — the astronomer, the geologist, the botanist, the 
chemist and the anatomist ; as well as the traveller, the merchant, the 
manufacturer and the agriculturist, have all and severally their appro- 
priate spheres of utility : but it requires their united and multiplied 
observations to generalize our acquaintance with the composition of the 
globe, with the varied forms of animal and vegetable life scattered over 
its surfece, or buried in its strata, with the laws of climatology, and 
with other wonders of the visible world. 

But of all classes of individuals, to whom we may at present look for 
the promotion of some one or other of the various ramifications of geo- 
graphy, none have such frequent and available opportunities as naval 
and military officers. Visiting as they do, in the public service, all 
the most interesting spots of the world, the field is laid invitingly be- 
fore them ; and it is gratifying to know, that the requisite scientific 
attainments for such operations and researches are already widely dif- 
fused among them, and are daily becoming more so. The members of 
these professions have much singleness of purpose, with a strong sense 
of duty, and an energetic devotedness of spirit : but still it is advisable 
to point out to them, the marked and important difference between the 
reckless adventurer and the coolly intrepid explorer ; between voyages 
of discovery and the enterprises of trade ; and between functionary 
missions and scientific searchings. And however difficult it may be to 
familiarize ourselves with the last, still it should be remarked, for the 
encouragement of beginners, that from the labours and researches of 
our predecessors we have reached a point where Science is divested of 
her most repulsive difficulties ; and the sternest results are reduced to 
a tangible and available form. Hence facts and principles which a 
Newton or a Galileo would have yearned to know, are now at every 
inquirer's call. 

It may be long before we shall fully know why the quail, the 
smallest of the gallinaceous tribe, is fated to be a bird of passage, 
although apparently so unfit to cross oceans and trackless deserts, 
— while the swift and powerful condor remains chained, as it were, 
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to its latitude : but still the migrations of fishes, and many other in- 
quiries into the geographical relations of Natural History, have been 
attended with interesting success. The labour, however, in which the 
surest return can be obtained in useful facts for our more immediate 
wants, is rather that of collecting geodesic materials for maps ; and in 
this line the officers of the United Service are generally best qualified 
to shine.. "War has indeed long had a marked influence on this de- 
partment of geography, and hence the numerous surveys and maps of 
conquests, from the exploits of Alexander and Caesar to those of Napoleon, 
Wellington, and our Indian campaigners. The French and English 
expeditions to Egypt, were the opening and renewal of our knowledge 
of that singular country ; and even in the recent march of the American 
army to Mexico, the scourge of humanity was not without important 
results and fruits to geography. 

Peace, however, also has its surveys, and grand surveys too, as well 
as war ; and within the last few days, a remarkable instance of the 
peaceful class has come to hand, in the shape of two maps of London, 
a contemplation of which will aflbrd food for every reflective mind. 

The first of these, is a large map of the cities of London and West- 
minster in the early part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. This was 
presented to us by Messrs. Taperell and Innes, the publishers ; and by 
its dimensions and characteristics, it is evidently a copy, but with addi- 
tions, of the one engraved by George Vertue in 1737, for the Society 
of Antiquaries, " to oblige the curious of his age," from the map 
which then belonged to Sir Hans Sloane. The date assigned it, was 
1560, on the inferential testimony of certain piers and buildings, though 
at first, it was reported to be considerably older. London was already 
so large as to create an uneasiness in the royal mind, as to the effects 
of its probable extension : and in the reasonings which followed, we 
perceive, that though calculation on precise data may be esteemed as 
truth in the concrete, arithmetic loosely applied to ordinary affairs may 
prove inexact. The fallacy of prediction on such subjects is eminently 
displayed in Sir William Petty's ' Political Arithmetic,' a work printed 
in 1683, after much study of statistical returns and the bills of mor- 
tality. Duly pondering over the whole results — and by the " City of 
London " meaning " the housing within the walls of the old city, with 
the liberties thereof; Westminster, the Borough of Southwark, and so 
much of the built ground in Middlesex and Surrey whose houses are 
contiguous thereunto" — he demonstrates that the growth of the metro- 
polis must stop of its own accord before the year of Grace 1800; at 
which period the population would, by his computation, have arrived at 
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exactly 5,359,000. Nay more, were it not for this stop, he shows that 
the increase would double in 40 years, with a slight accelerating incre- 
ment, as he gives the amount of human beings in the city for 1840 
at 10,718,880! The identical year 1800, the commencement of a 
truly important century, found London still enlarging, brick-fields and 
scaffolding were invading all its outskirts ; but the inhabitants, who 
had increased in a reasonably rapid ratio, numbered only 830,000. 

It might here be objected, that the two plans are rather topographical 
than otherwise ; but such a consideration does not at all invalidate the 
conclusions resulting from their examination. The local and limited 
compass embraced by topography, bears to the wide generalities of geo- 
graphy, the same interest and import as that which biography carries 
to the nationalities of history. He who is acquainted with the multi- 
tudinous details of the British metropolis, cannot therefore study the 
exhibition before him but with surprise. On the east he will perceive 
that the Tower stands separated from London, and Finsbury and Spital- 
fields exhibit nothing but trees and hedge-rows : while on the west of 
Temple Bar the villages of Charing Cross, St. Giles's, and other scat- 
tered hamlets are segregated, and "Westminster is a distinct city. The 
intervening north bank of the river Thames, or the Strand, has a 
line of seats and gardens of the nobility ; a fact traceable in the names 
still remaining. At the date of this old map, London contained about 
145,000 inhabitants ; and was then, as now, the very focus in which the 
royal, the legislative, the scientific, and the trading interests of the nation 
were concentrated ; being, as Camden said, " the Epitome of all Britain, 
as much above the rest as the cypress is above the little sprig." In 
the narrative of the visit of the Duke de Najera to the Court of 
Henry VIII., in 1543, London is described as one of the largest 
cities in Christendom, " its extent being near a league." The Thames 
was then the highway of the metropolis, and its single bridge a very 
wonder : " never," says the Duke's secretary, admiring its beauty, 
"never did I see a river so thickly covered with swans as this." 
Paulus Jovius said, that these birds in groups greeted the arriving 
fleets ; and one of Cardinal Pole's suite described the view of the river 
above bridge as a vast mass of silver, from the abundance of swans as 
far as the eye could reach. How has Commerce altered all this 

The second of the presents mentioned is from Mr. Wyld, being his 
latest map of London and its environs, with a novel and important 
addition of the levels taken by order of the Commissioners of Sewers. 
Wonderful is the difference. We now see a very world of dwellings 
of 30 miles in circuit, with a population of 2,200,000 in the city and 
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its incorporated suburbs, and their food — wheat, flesh-meat, fish, ve- 
getables, fruit, milk, wine and malt liquors — costs a million of money 
weekly ; and to this must be added the constant circulation of cash in 
clothing, moveables, and luxuries, — besides the enormous expenses of 
warming, lighting, and cleaning so vast a space. The supply of water 
amounts to at least 75 millions of gallons daily, to about 300,000 
houses ; while the coals consumed are averaged at 2,000,000 of chaldrons 
annually ; and every thing is still on the increase. Tlie present sewer- 
age amounts to upwards of 7 millions of cubic feet on the north side of 
the Thames, and nearly 2^ millions on the south side. Here, then, is an 
extent and population sufficient to cast our old map into comparative 
insignificance : but London at both periods was politically the same, 
commanding great trade, property of every description flowing into and 
distributed from it, bearing an important sway in deciding the opinions 
of the empire at large, and arbitrating the fate of many nations. 

These plans, therefore, show — on grounds which topography renders 
unquestionable — how a city which so largely towered in public estima- 
tion in a former age, has swollen into its present amazing extent and 
splendour ; being now the nucleus of the destiny of millions, and a 
monument to the world of the wealth, refinement, and public spirit 
of its inhabitants. In contemplating this remarkable growth, the 
mind is pleased with the advance of extent and proportionate popu- 
lousness, instead of having, as in some cases, to deplore spaces once 
busy with the hum of men, but now utterly desolate. I have dwelt 
upon this, in order that Bacon's idea of the pleasure of studying — not 
merely looking at — a map, and the melancholy Burton's opinion also, 
may be understood. Indeed, such mental application, by leading to 
the further unveiling of the general cosmogony and phenomena of 
nature, contributes largely to the manifestation of the glorious plan, 
design, and harmonious fitness of creation. 



